VIRGINIA
educated by the match-making Mrs. Stanhope prejudiced him
against her; but as he had opportunities of observing her con-
duct, this prepossession was conquered, and when she had
secured his esteem, he could no longer resist her power over his
heart. In comparison with Belinda, Virginia appeared to him
but an insipid, though innocent child: the one he found was
his equal, the other his inferior; the one he saw could be a
companion, a friend to him for life ; the other would merely be
his pupil, or his plaything. Belinda had cultivated taste, an
active understanding, a knowledge of literature, the power and
the habit of conducting herself; Virginia was ignorant and in-
dolent, she had few ideas, and no wish to extend her knowledge;
she was so entirely unacquainted with the world, that it was
absolutely impossible she could conduct herself with that dis-
cretion, which must be the combined result of reasoning and
experience. Mr. Hervey had felt gratuitous confidence in
Virginia's innocence ; but on Belinda's prudence, which he had
opportunities of seeing tried, he gradually learned to feel a
different and a higher species of reliance, which it is neither in
our power to bestow nor to refuse. The virtues of Virginia
sprang from sentiment: those of Belinda from reason.
Clarence, whilst he made all these comparisons, became every
day more wisely and more fondly attached to Belinda ; and at
length he became desirous to change the nature of his connec-
tion with Virginia, and to appear to her only in the light of a
friend or a benefactor. He thought of giving her a suitable
fortune and of leaving her under the care of Mrs. Ormond, till
some method of establishing her in the world should occur.
Unfortunately, just at the time when Mr. Hervey formed this
plan, and before it was communicated to Mrs. Ormond, diffi-
culties arose which prevented him from putting it into execu-
tion.
Whilst he had been engaged in the gay world at Lady
Delacour's, his pupil had necessarily been left much to the
management of Mrs. Ormond. This lady, with the best
possible intentions, had not that reach of mind and variety of
resource necessary to direct the exquisite sensibility and ardent
imagination of Virginia: the solitude in which she lived added
to the difficulty of the task. Without companions to interest
her social affections, without real objects to occupy her senses
and understanding, Virginia's mind was either perfectly in-
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